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"Bubbles" the whale comes high out of the water for dinner at Marineland of the Pacific , Portuguese Bend, Marineland, 
California. Marineland was one of the major attractions of the Los Angeles area in the 1950s and later. Photograph by Ellis 
and Sawyer. Curt Teich Archives 9CK146. 1959. See article beginning on page 3. 




















GENERAL INFORMATION 


The Lake County Discovery Museum is a publicly owned institution 
devoted to collecting, preserving, and interpreting the history and geog¬ 
raphy of Lake County, Illinois from its earliest known inhabitants to the 
present. The Curt Teich Postcard Archives is a section of the Museum, 
devoted to the preservation and interpretation of the postcard format of 
visual information and to the care of the industrial archives of the Curt 
Teich Company of Chicago. The Teich industrial archives includes pho¬ 
tographs and postcards of subjects related to North American twentieth 
century culture. 
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Location 


The Lake County Discovery Museum is a department of the 
Lake County Forest Preserves. 

About 40 miles northwest of Chicago in the 
Lakewood Forest Preserve. 

Route 176 and Fairfield Road 
Wauconda, Illinois 60084 (847) 526-7878 

(847) 526-8638 Curt Teich Postcard Archives 

Fax (847) 526-1545 


Archives Building 

Curt Teich 
Archives and 
Lake County 
Archives 


Museum 

Exhibition 


Admission 


Office hours 8:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. Monday - Friday. 
Research hours 9:00 a.m, to noon and 1:00 p.m. to 4 p.m. 
Monday - Friday by appointment. 


Open Monday through Saturday 11:00 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. 
Sunday 1:00 p.m. to 4:30 p.m. Morning hours are reserved 
for school tours. The permanent exhibit of the Curt Teich 
Archives "Bringing the World Home" is on view during 
gallery hours. 


$5.00 for adults, $2.50 for students. Tuesdays are $2.50 for 
adults and children are free. Admission is always free for 
Friends of the Lake County Discovery Museum. 
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Postcard of the Old Spanish Days Fiesta in Santa Barbara, California, photographed by Ellis and Sawyer. Bob Ellis explains the shot: "We were able to gel the ladies on horseback to 
pose for us, but had no control over anyone else. Not the ideal card, because visitors are staring at the camera." Curt Teich Archives 7CK2929. 1957. 


JOIN US 


The Curt Teich Postcard Archives needs your support to maintain quality 
preservation of its collections and to find new ways of making its 
resources available. 

Your membership or donation in the Friends of the Lake County 
Discovery Museum will help provide professional staff to care for the 
Archives, will aid in the ongoing effort to preserve the artifacts through 
environmental monitoring, conservation procedures and materials, and 
will help support methods of bringing this unique material to the public 
through exhibits, publications, and research services. 

The Curt Teich Archives at the Lake County Discovery Museum is a 
valuable resource of historically significant photographs; images that tell 
the history of the twentieth century. 


Enroll now as a member of the Friends of the Lake County Discovery 
Museum. 

Annual Membership: 


Individual 

$ 

25.00 

Family 

$ 

40.00 

Institution/Group 

$ 

40.00 

Family Plus 

$ 

70.00 

Sustaining 

$ 

150.00 

Patron 

$ 

500.00 

Benefactor 

$ 

1000.00 


Benefits of membership include free admission to the Museum, a 
subscription to Image File, 10% discount in the Museum store, a 10% 
discount on Teich Archives research services, and a 10% discount on 
book and postcard reproduction sales. 









POST CARD STUFF 

By Robert D. Ellis 


/ wrote the article that follows, Post Card 
Stuff, in 1958. It's never been published 
before. There are two reasons for this fact, 
and one of them was heart-rending. First, 
it was turned down by the one magazine I 
submitted it to. But that's part of a writer's 
life and a single rejection is a tiny thing. 
More or less. 

The second reason, however, is far more 
complex; and for a time I thought it had 
destroyed my whole future. 

I'd been hired in August 1956 as a travel¬ 
ing photographer by Curt Teich & Co., the 
Chicago post card company. This was my 
first job as a professional photographer. I 
lived in New York City at the time, 
worked in a restaurant to make a living 
and submitted pictures all over, trying for 
sales. Or at least encouragement. CT&Co. 
suddenly opened the door to my chosen 
life's work. 

Although I worked in partnership with 
Dick Sawyer, the post card company hired 
only me. However, we traveled together, 
and CT&Co. was kind enough to allow 
Dick to shoot freelance in 35mm. At that 
time there was a printers' prejudice 
against the small format, and 35s were 
unacceptable for postcard use. 


Basically, Dick handled the technical side 
of our photographic work, and I the cre¬ 
ative. The division wasn't rigid, of course. 

I can't say the company was free with 
compliments, but many of those they 
gave — regarding exposures, for example 
— were for Dick's contributions, not 
mine. 

In the last few months of 1956, 1 shot 4x5 
Ektachrome scenics all up and down the 
West Coast. It was glorious. I'd never been 
so happy. But December ended the 
joyride. Unhappily, post card work was 
seasonal, and for a time only brief photo¬ 
graphic assignments turned up in New 
York. Shots for frozen food packages, for 
example. After a miserable winter, we 
were back on the road again for CT&Co. 
early in 1957. From then until late fall, 
the company sent me and my Crown 
Graphic all over the country, ft was incon¬ 
ceivable that work could be so much fun. 

I had my dream job. 

During the next dreary winter, I reviewed 
some of the things I'd discovered about 
post card photography and wrote them 
into a magazine article. At that time, the 
photographic periodicals were concerned 
with burning issues like, "Does Kodak 
REALLY Make Good Film?" I was wholly 
satisfied with Kodak products, and I 


thought my account of post card shooting 
would add variety to their pages. Post 
Card Stuff came into being on my Royal 
portable. 

The same day I mailed the manuscript to 
a magazine, I sent a courtesy copy to Curt 
Teich & Co., boyishly eager to show them 
another artistic talent I possessed. 
Eventually, the magazine returned the arti¬ 
cle with a pleasant note of rejection, 
telling me my subject wasn't of wide 
enough interest. But long before I read 
this mystifying information, my life had 
gone to pieces. 

Curt Teich, jr. replied the instant he read 
the article. His letter was apoplectic. "We 
don't want every Tom, Dick and Harry [his 
cliche] turned into a post card photograph¬ 
er!" He firmly forbade me to submit it to 
any publication, and demanded a signed 
statement from me agreeing to his order. 

I was instantly angry. Nobody tells me 
what to do with my own time. I was 
still in shock the next day when a letter 
arrived from his assistant, Sam Kepner, 
the far calmer man who directed my 
travels. Sam's reasoning, however, made 
as little sense as that of his boss. He 
said he felt the company had paid me to 
learn my job, and that it was really 



This is a shot of Dick and me setting up to shoot a postcard picture of the lunchroom in New Mexico's Carlsbad Caverns, three hundred feet underground. Photo courtesy of the 
author. Late 1960s. 
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improper for me to try to sell the informa¬ 
tion I'd gained through their guidance. 

Is everyone in Chicago irrational? What's 
wrong with these people? I was a good 
scenic hobbyist before I ever heard of 
Curt Teich. Post card photography is not 
that specialized. There absolutely are no 
secrets. A few do's and dorits, of course, 
but they're purely the common sense of 
the medium. Chicago had never had to 
send me a single word of technical or 
artistic instruction. 

I mailed Curt Jr. my affidavit, and I stood 
by it. (Until now, when I feel the promise 
is irrelevant.) I also wrote, politely, that I 
refused to accept their interference in my 
personal activities. I couldn't work for 
them any more. It hurt a lot, but there are 
principles, I told myself. I was in charge of 
my life. I had integrity. 

Truthfully, I was devastated. No more trav¬ 
el, no more adventure, no more work that 
I loved. Goodbye Yellowstone, Mount 
Rainier, Grand Canyon. The winter 
dragged on. I continued lugging food 
around Howard Johnson's, riding a smelly 
subway and slogging home in the snow, 
dreaming of sunny California. 

In late March 1958, Sam Kepner phoned. 
"We're putting together a shooting 
schedule for this year, Bub. I wondered 
if you'd care to reconsider, and join 
us." 

There were tears in my eyes. "Sam, I'd 
love to." 


cism can be more devastating. The term 
is a synonym for mediocrity. The photo¬ 
grapher, smarting under the critic's gibes, 
might as well sefl his camera and take up 
numismatics. 

Consider another type of picture. Can 
you imagine anyone sneering, in the 
most scornful voice, "That's a portrait!" 
Hardly. If someone made that same 
remark in ordinary, unemotional tones, 
you'd feel that he hadn't said very much. 
He classified the picture, and that's all. 
And yet, post cards and portraits are just 
types of photographs, two out of many. 
What is there about the post card type 
that brings forth such strong feelings? 


view of the Santa Barbara mission — 
caught my eye and I remarked on it. 

"Oh, yes," said my friend. "But of course 
we call that sort of thing post card stuff." 

I couldn't resist seizing that moment to 
mention the nature ot my work in town. 
There was only the slightest pause in the 
conversation before everyone’s good 
nature took over. My friend said that for a 
picture of the mission, it was good, and 
went on to call my attention to a sepia 
shot of a palm frond. I, in turn, admitted 
that there were higher forms of art than 
post cards, and agreed that the palm 
frond picture was interesting. 
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/ continued shooting post card pictures - 
seasonally - for Curt Teich until 1969. 
Integrity's a worthy virtue, but it's not real¬ 
ly much fun. 


"It's a nice picture, but it's post card stuff." 

How often have you heard that disagree¬ 
able statement flung at a photograph? 
Among camera club members, no criti¬ 


One summer, during the Fiesta in Santa 
Barbara, California, I was in town shoot¬ 
ing post card views. During a lull in the 
festivities, I dropped in on a picture exhi¬ 
bition at the local camera club. In short 
order, thanks to the Linhof I carried, I 
found myself in conversation about the 
show with one of the club's officials. 
Among all the studies and the exercises 
in technique, one shot — an attractive 



We asked the driver of the tour car to stop so we could take a picture of it at the slow shutter speed needed in the 
dim light of the grove. The sightseers jumped up to pose like tin soldiers, which was not at all what we intended. 
The tunnel was hated by conservationists, and the weakened tree blew down years ago. Wawona Tree, Yosemite 
National Park, California. Curt Teich Archives 9CK715. 1959. 


After I left the show, I found myself trying 
to analyze our conversation. He had clas¬ 
sified the mission view correctly. Both the 
subject and the treatment of it were in 
the best post card tradition. It was, of 
course, his tone of voice that showed his 
feelings about it. But why was that the 
only type of picture in the exhibition that 
he dismissed so abruptly? It apparently 
didn't interest him. To him, it was a "why- 
bother" shot. And if post card pictures left 
him cold, what could he really know 
about them? Probably not much. Would 
he understand why no post card dealer 
on earth would touch tne palm frond 
shot in sepia or anything else? I doubled 
it. And yet, he used the term "post card 
stuff' as if it told the whole story. 

So, let's ask the question, "just what is 
post card stuff? And let's answer it: "Ifs the 
straight-forward treatment of a beatable 
subject." This definition may seem pretty 
simple, but it isn't. By way of explanation, 
suppose we consider a specific assign¬ 
ment. We'll choose a familiar subject: a 
state capitol building. All forty-eight of 
them appear on post cards, and each can 
be located precisely in its respective capi¬ 
tol city. And we'll watch two different 
photographers at work on the scene. 

One man, Black, climbs all over the 
building. He goes everywhere, and he 
sees pictures everywhere. His fancy is 
caught by the curve of a balustrade, by a 






Me! Anderson, CT's Oregon distributor, set out with us to get a genera/ view of flowers and the rocky coast We wanted rhododendrons, but they were long gone, and hard to find at 
the coast anyway. We got permission from the owner of a vine of pink roses to cut as many as we wanted, fo keep the flowers from wilting in the heat, we stuck them in gallon jugs of 
water. We set them up in the foreground of this coastal view. The wafer was calm, the surf very low, we had the wrong kind of flowers, and we needed people. A couple. Ihere was no 
one. Mel who was nearly bald, agreed to put my t-shirt over his head to simulate a kerchief. I had two guys in front of me, both with feet wide apart and one clearly with his head in a 
bag. Into an onshore breeze and the noise of the surf, I shrieked endlessly, "Mel! Put your feet together/ Women don't stand like thatV He heard me eventually, assumed a more 
demure pose, and this picture resulted. The 4X5 transparency, however, was a howl. Tor postcard dimensions, a half-inch was always cropped off both top and bottom. In order to 
have the roses properly shown on the card, the jugs were included in the full 4 X 5. C J.&Co. joshed me for months about my "jug picture ." Curt Teich Archives D12739. 1959. 


group of kids playing on the steps, by the 
face of an office worker, by the stone tex¬ 
ture of the columns. To Black, all of these 
subjects make good pictures, worth tak¬ 
ing, and he may well come up with a 
prize winner. 

The other fellow, White, doesn't go within 
fifty yards of the building. His job is to get 
a post card picture, one single, good shot 
that takes in the whole thing - balustrades, 
columns, everything. The office workers 
are of no importance, and he won't shoot 
his picture until the kids are playing some¬ 
where out of sight. He wants to show the 
capitol off to its best advantage, and to do 
so in the simplest and least arty manner 
possible. 

Black isn't remotely interested in photo- 
raphing the building as a whole. As far as 
e's concerned, everybody's seen it and 
photographed it thousands of times. 
There's nothing original or exciting or 
especially creative in an overall view. He 
hopes to capture a significant aspect or a 
detail that no one else may have noticed 
before - something which he can direct 
attention to. Although these details may 
interest White as an appreciative photog¬ 
rapher, they, like the palm frond, are of 
no value for his post card purposes. In 
short, Black and White are working in 
opposite directions. 

Now, we have watched these men while 
one produced his post card stuff, and the 
other was busy being the pride of his 
club. Why is it that they approach their 
assignment so differently? You might point 
out that we have compared an enthusiast 
and a professional, one at play, the other 


at work. But that's only a small part of the 
explanation. 

Black can shoot what he likes, it's true, 
and White is not his own boss. The post 
card photographer has certain limitations 
set on his work, beyond which he is wast¬ 
ing time, money, and effort. His iob is to 
produce pictures the public will buy. But, 
you say, that's true of all professionals. It 
isn't quite. The key word is "public." The 
post card photographer differs from most 
other pros in the fact that his instructions 
come, not from an employer or a client, 
but from the public. 

Let's look at another kind of professional 
photograph, a picture on a magazine 
cover. It influences the sale of the maga¬ 
zine, certainly, but it's not the only factor 
that does. The contents - text, ads, 
authors, other pictures - even the name 
alone - all of these help to decide a 
prospective buyer. 

And once the magazine is in the hands of 
the purchaser, all the photographs in it 
begin to accomplish their purpose. They 
have at least reached their market. We 
may assume that the advertising shots, for 
example, were published because the 
advertiser thought that people would like 
them. But, whether they are liked or not, 
he is certain his ad will be seen. He 
chooses his media - periodicals, TV, bill¬ 
boards, etc. - as carefully as he chooses 
his pictures. 

A post card, on the other hand, is a medi¬ 
um all by itself. It hasn't any contents, and 
nothing is sold along with it Cards are 
sold to the public directly, one by one, 


nickel by nickel. The public is the boss. 
Few other types of published pictures 
must reach tneir market so completely on 
their own merits, all alone. And if the 
card isn't sold, it isn't seen. The proverbial 
dodo is no more remote from our lives 
than a card that never leaves the racks. 

Every published photograph, including 
the post card, is an investment, designed 
to bring in a return. When a card sells 
50,000 copies - and such a total isn't 
rare - it means that the photographer and 
everyone else concerned with it nave suc¬ 
ceeded in pleasing 50,000 people. And 
this large number of sales, furthermore, 
was made within a narrowly limited area, 
because a post card will sell only in the 
region where its subject is located. In 
order for any card to achieve such mass 
sales, it, like the tabloid newspaper, is 
designed to appeal to the majority of peo¬ 
ple. My purpose is not to praise or con¬ 
demn this vast market, or its taste in pic¬ 
tures, but only to try to explain those 
tastes. The post card type of picture was 
created by the millions of people who 
buy them. 

The sale of a card is a snap sale, an 
instant's decision. (This fact accounts for 
the card's eye-catching - sometimes hair- 
raising - colors, so often deplored by crit¬ 
ics.) A customer likes a card and buys it. 
He doesn't study it carefully. He isn't inter¬ 
ested in subtleties or mooas or minutiae. 
His judgment may seem elementary or 
even non-existent to the serious enthusi¬ 
ast, but he has his standards. He asks two 
basic things of a card. He expects to rec¬ 
ognize the subject, and he expects it to 
be attractive. 
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His recognition involves geography. The 
card buyer is usually a tourist, ana the fact 
that he nas been somewhere is important 
to him. The cards he buys are those that 
picture something he's seen, and, partly to 
prove that he's seen it, he mails them to 
the people back home. 


When we look at the post card as a sub¬ 
stitute snapshot, it’s a bit easier to review 
the definition. The subject of a card is the 
same tourist attraction which is the sub¬ 
ject of countless snapshots. And it would 
be the same type of simple, forthright 
view that the tourist - the snapshooter - is 
liable to try himself. But it must be a bet¬ 
ter picture, within this type, than the 
average tourist is able to take. 


If we suppose that our tourist visited the 
state capitol which Black and White were 
photographing, there's a good chance he'll 
want a post card picture of it. And he 
wants a picture of the building. He didn't 
see the stone texture, and he doesn't care 
about one single balustrade. These isolat¬ 
ed details, even if he had noticed them, 
could be in his hometown as well as in 
the capitol city. He saw the capitol - the 
whole thing - as a geographic unit, and he 
wants his post card view to show all of it. 
He may also want cards of a monument 
on the grounds, and of the rotunda mur¬ 
als, but the overall view is the most impor¬ 
tant. It sums up his visit to the building. 
And the card must look like the Boston or 
the Phoenix capitol in such a way that 
there's no room for discussion about it. 

Briefly, post cards are designed so that 
the tourist who has done some sightsee¬ 
ing can stand in front of the rack in a 
local dime store and recognize every sub¬ 
ject pictured there. 

The tourist's notion of what makes an 
attractive picture is rather general, but 
simplicity is the keynote. He has definite 
feelings about the basic "rules" of compo¬ 
sition - balance, framing, etc. - although 
he might not be able to recite them pre¬ 
cisely. Sophisticated treatment bores him; 
he's not interested in technique. A post 
card must appeal to the impulses of the 
general public rather than to the educated 
tastes of the salon critic. 

Not only the photograph, but the subject 
itself, must be as attractive as possible. 
Often, a post card picture even has to 
dress up reality. Documentary views of a 
city - broken pavement, littered lawns, 
congested parking lanes - may be good 


The hardest work of our job was to try to make an attractive picture out of an ordinary subject. Our Lady of the 
Lake Hospital in Baton Rogue was no more difficult than most hospitals, courthouses or high schools, its name told 
us we ought to include the lake. We were lucky: and turned up some red (lowers for a colorful foreground. I think 
we made a more handsome picture than we would have by concentrating on the front of the building and its 
entrance - as most postcard photographers did at the time. 


One of the most basic rules of photogra¬ 
phy is "Study your picture before you 
shoot it." And because so many snap- 
shooters fail to do so, they goof it. But if 
they don't know before shooting what the 
picture should be like, they most certain¬ 
ly do afterwards, when their films come 
back from the processor. 


My sentimental all-time favorite card. The mountain and the lake were changed forever by the eruption of Mt. St. 
Helens, twenty or so years after this postcard was made. If any single photograph brings back the happiness of my 
Curt Teich era, this is it. Postcard courtesy of the author. Early 1960s. 


fodder for a local newspaper campaign, 
but they aren't post cards. 

The card is a kind of advertisement, and it 
must present the subject as it should be, 
under ideal conditions, whether it usually 
looks that way or not. It may be necessary 
for the photographer to make all sorts of 
special arrangements, from picking up 
trash to blocking off traffic, in order to 
show what the public wants to see on 
the card. This behind-the-scenes staging 
doesn't alter in any way the fact that 
tourists buy cards only of places they have 
seen. They know how the subject ought 
to look - how they wish they had seen it - 
and that's the way the post card must 
show it. 

There is also the so-called "general" type of 
card, whose subject isn't precisely local- 
able in terms of latitude and longitude. 

But its subject does have an important 
relation to a specific area. It is usually a 
picture that deals with an activity (hunt¬ 
ing, fishing) or perhaps an animal (bears, 
buffalo) or a scenic feature (sand dunes, 


fall foliage) for which that area is specially 
noted. Tnese are all significant in the local 
scene, and are themselves tourist attrac¬ 
tions. The surf along the Oregon coast, for 
example, is a highly publicized item 
among that state's many natural beauties. 
Over the entire length of that coast, 
tourists buy a card mat shows a huge roller 
crashing against a rocky ledge, and no one 
cares where the picture was actually shot. 
But the subject is part of Oregon. 

So, how about our palm fronds? To most 
northerners, the palm tree is exotic and 
interesting. The Irond by itself just isn't 
enough for a post card. A row of palm 
trees? Well, thafs something. It might sell 
to tourists in Los Angeles or Miami. Palm 
trees against a sunset sounds much better. 
But pann trees, the ocean, and flowers - 
we'll sell a million! 

Among other epithets, post cards have 
been called "glorified snapshots." Kinder 
people might say "classic views," but both 
terms describe tne ideal card. I've seen 
people with photographic gear slung all 
over them, swarming around the post 
card racks, buying pictures by the fistful. 
And they do so because the cards may 
often be a kind of substitution. They can 
replace the snapshots that the average 
tourist would like to take - and frequently 
misses - with his own camera. 














In 1957, we shot many remote areas of Utah. One was Natural Bridges National Monument, 30 miles west of 
Blanding. We drove in on a fine graded road, newly built for uranium prospectors We got our pictures and were 
advised by the ranger to go out via the "old road," where there was great scenery. The old road was all mud, ruts, 
and deep puddles - obviously no longer maintained. At first it was fun to maneuver our '53 ford around the obsla 
cles. Then we came to a morass of muck and wafer stretching entirely across the road. No shoulders. We eased into 
it, hugging the edge, but got hopelessly stuck, as the picture shows We had food and normally camped in the car 
anyway, but we were here 18 hours. There was no traffic whatever. At last, an Indian appeared behind us in a pick 
up. He circled around through the trees. He had a chain, which we hitched to our front chassis, and he pulled us 
out easily. We arrived thankfully in Blanding, having seen lots of trees and mud but none of the "great scenery " we’d 
been promised. Photograph courtesy of the author. 


The snapshooter, in fact, can be ruthlessly 
critical of his own finished pictures. "It 
doesn't look like it, but it’s really a beautiful 
garden.... The fountain's right behind 
those parked cars, but you can't see it.... 
That’s a corner of the Lincoln Memorial 
just over Susie's shoulder...." And so on. 
Post cards too are finished pictures, and no 
one expects to have to make that sort of 
running commentary on them. The garden 
does look beautiful, you can see the foun¬ 
tain, and the card photographer was 
spared Susie's posing. On occasion, the 
snapshooting tourist just plays with his 
camera for the fun of it, without airing loo 
much about the results, because he knows 
he can buy pictures of his trip. 

I have tried to show that post cards are not 
produced for the approval of the enthusi¬ 
ast. His tastes in pictures are usually 
refined and specialized, the results of 
advanced knowledge and training. Cards 
are aimed at the person who lacks this 
photographic learning, the snapshooter, 
whose tastes are much simpler. This fellow 
wants pictures that are plain records or 
news reports, rather than interpretations or 
editorials. 

But so far, I have only suggested another 
fact that goes even farther toward explain- 
ing why post card stuff enjoys so low a 
reputation among the camera clubs. It is 
simply this: although the post card type of 
picture is one that a snapshooter might 
want to take, an enthusiast wouldn't think 
of doing so. 

The camera club show at Santa Barbara, 
among many other things, proved that 
point to me. The mission shot was the only 
post card type on display, and, now that I 
think about it, finding even one was rather 
a surprise. Perhaps its inclusion was owing 
more to local pride in a beautiful old 
building than to any photographic merit 
the picture was thought to possess. In any 
case, the exhibition displayed the dub's 


work, and omissions are significant Why is 
it, then, that enthusiasts do not shoot post 
card stuff? In our state capitol assignment, 
Black, the club member, didn't even think 
of taking such a picture. He and White 
studied the same subject, but each man 
saw it in a different way, and each worked 
according to his own interpretation. 

Black, with his isolated, close-in details, 
saw the capitol as a huge collection of 
parts, each with its own story to tell about 
an aspect of the whole. Every facet is 
important. Every shot contributes. All of his 
pictures together might show something of 
what he feels about the structure, but he 
knows that acres of film can never do 
more than capture a fraction of the entire 
building, its character and significance. 

White's post card picture might almost be 
considered a panorama, a more distant 
view that meiges details and ignores their 


stories. In fact, his picture doesn't really tell 
a story at all. Instead, we might consider it 
an introduction to Black's collection of pic¬ 
tures - a kind of synthesis, a summary, of 
all the pictures that may be taken of the 
building. We might look at it first to identi¬ 
fy the subject, to locate what we will study 
minutely in Black's word. The post card 
simply makes an impartial presentation of 
fact - and does it politely. 

I have to describe Black and his interpre¬ 
tive, analytical approach in such a way that 
the average enthusiast will understand him, 
and perhaps recognize something familiar 
in his methods. Anyone who belongs to 
Black's school cannot wax enthusiastic 
about post card stuff. It's completely against 
his whole philosophy of photography. The 
card — whatever else it may be — is 
never analytical. 

Everyone is entitled to his likes and dislikes 
in photography as in anything else. But the 
enthusiast who loathes our gaudy little 
pasteboards should realize that they are 
part of a huge commercial enterprise, and, 
good or bad, they won't change until the 
market demands something different. 
However, if the enthusiast sneers at the 
tastes of the snapshooter, there is one 
important point he may learn from him. It 
has to do with the judging of pictures. 

Most post card dealers carry the cards of 
several publishers, and it frequently hap¬ 
pens that the lucky tourist finds more than 
one picture of the same subject, each from 
a different company. The obvious proce¬ 
dure for him is to select the one he likes 
most. He'll choose quickly, but just by 
pausing an instant to make the compari¬ 
son, he shows good judgment. What he 
chooses, or why he chooses it, is unimpor¬ 
tant right here. It’s how that matters - how 
he decides that one picture is better than 
another. 

His choice is among post cards, and he 
judges them as post cards. Whether or not 
they are photographic triumphs is a totally 
different question. He simply decides 
which appeals to him most as a post Gird 
picture. He judges it for what it Is. 



The technique used here was and is widely used in film photography. A first exposure is made for the sky only, when 
it's most colorful. Keep the camera motionless on a tripod until the sky is fully dark and then - on the same sheet of 
film - use a much longer exposure for the city lights. The delay between exposures in this case seemed endless, it 
was December, and a cold wind was sweeping across the river. We nearly froze, and the exper/enre temporarily 
strained our dedication to postcard photography. Curt Teich Archives 7CK112. 1957 






A Great "Postcard" Man Remembered 

By Katherine Hamilton-Smith, Teich Archives Curator 



Photograph of Ralph D. Teich as a young man. Ralph was the youngest child of the founder of the Curt Teich 
Company of Chicago. His hard work and determination brought The Teich Company archives to the Lake County 
Discovery Museum. 


Suppose we visit a photographic salon, 
and find a Karsh portrait hung side by 
side with an Ansel Adams scenic. Can we 
compare the two pictures? It's the old 
story of apples ana oranges. We can 
make a comparison, but not a direct one. 
Each picture must first lx? judged within 
its own type, criticized by its own stan - 
dards. A portrait, or an apple, is good or 
bad according to its merits among other 
portraits - or other apples. Then, having 
decided upon the success of each picture 
within its type, we can make a fair com¬ 
parison of their relative excellence. 
Remember that there are two steps in 
the process of judging dissimilar objects. 
This holds true not only in portraits vs. 
scenics - vs. post cards - but in passing 
judgment on any pictures of all types. 

You may like or despise post card stuff as 
you choose, but when you express an 
opinion of it, judge it on its own terms. 
Condemn the post card photographer, if 
you will, for not shooting your kind of 
icture - but if he has done well with his 
ind; its no mean achievement. □ 


How to find it in the 
Teich Archives... 


The following subject headings from 
the Teich Archives' computer index 
may be searched for topics related to 
this article: 

ADVERTISING/Curt Teich, postcards 

AQUARIUMS/Fish, Mammals 

CHURCHES, PLACES OF WORSHIP 

CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS/ 
Hospitals 

FESTIVALS/Local 

NATIONAL PARKS/Carlsbad Caverns 
NATIONAL PARKS/Grand Canyon 
NATIONAL PARKS/Mount Rainier 
NATIONAL PARKS/Yellowstone 
NATIONAL PARKS/Yosemite 



Now and then, a photograph that could have been 
very difficult turns out to be a dream to shoot This 
was an available light picture, shot on daylight film. 
We walked inside, chose the view, Dick took an expo¬ 
sure reading, and I snapped the shutter. No lights, no 
cables, no hassles. Interior, St. Philip's Church, 
Charleston, South Carolina. Curt Teich Archives 
8 0DK1157. 1960. 


Death makes us pause and take stock. It 
makes us think about what is past and 
examine how we got to where we are. 

The death of Ralph D. Teich this past 
April made the staff of the Lake County 
Discovery Museum pause. One of five 
children, Ralph was horn in 1925 and 
was the youngest child of Curt Otto Teich, 
Sr, founder of the Curt Teich Company of 
Chicago. After finishing his degree in 
1947 at Northwestern University Ralph 
joined the Teich Company and worked 
there until it was sold in 1978. 

But it wasn't his working contribution to 
the world of postcards for which he is 
known today. Ralph Teich was the person 
responsible for rescuing the Teich 
Company archives literally from burial in 
a landfill and bringing it into public hands 
in 1982. He knew that the archives exist¬ 
ed intact when the company went out of 
business and that its future was shaky at 
best. He knew that in this archives were 
millions of pictures of the 20th century, all 
in meticulous order. He went to his family 
foundation for a commitment of financial 
support on the condition that he find a 
public home for the collection. He found 
that home and secured forever the public 
use of what has become one of the 
nation's great image collections. He did 
this alone and lent his support and 
encouragement to the project until his 
dying day. 


In 1982, when the Teich Archives first 
came to the Lake County Discovery 
Museum, there were few believers. Most 
people simply didn't understand the 
extent to which postcards document the 
20th century; didn't understand how pro¬ 
found such a collection could be, and 
were bewildered by those who did. 

Ralph probably faced some of that bewil¬ 
derment. People may have misunder¬ 
stood his zeal for the project as simply his 
desire to further the family name and the 
legacy of his father's company. It was 
much more than that. 

In this amazing collection is every 
American town and every American 
dream. The whole century is in the Teich 
Archives, and Ralph understood the 
importance of saving this collection. 

The public who use and enjoy the Teich 
Archives owes it all to Ralph Teich. When 
we lost him, just weeks before the open¬ 
ing of the Museum's new permanent 
exhibition on the history and significance 
of postcards called Bringing the World 
Home, we lost a man of imagination, 
foresight, and commitment i like to think 
that he was with us the night of the 
opening festivities - looking down on us 
with satisfaction and peace of mind that 
his dedication will be enjoyed for genera¬ 
tions to come. □ 






Designer Finds 

By Christine Pyle 


Vintage Books, St. Martin's Press, 
Washington Square Press, The 
Preservation Press. What do they have in 
common? These publishers have all used 
images from the Curt Teich Postcard 
Archives on the covers of books. 

Most recently, Vintage Books used images 
on the covers of two novels by Elinor 
Lipman. The first book, The Inn at Lake 
Devine, is a romantic comedy full of 
social mischief, and the second, The 
Ladies' Man i, is the story of a woman jilted 
at the altar and a man who has the nerve 
to show up thirty years later to apologize. 
But how does one choose an image for 
the cover? Megan Wilson, who designed 
the covers for both of these novels, gives 
insight into the process. 

Q. How long have you been designing 
book covers, and how did you get inter¬ 
ested in this in the first place? 

A. I have been designing book covers 
since I left art school in London in 1987. 
My favourite project at college was one 
set by the art director of Pan Books. We 
were asked to select four interesting 
books from the current list and design 
paperback covers for them. This is basi¬ 
cally what I still do today, but I'm usually 
working on about twenty books at the 
same time. I also did a month's work 
experience at Pan whilst still a student, 
and although I did little more than make 
tea for the art director, I knew that this 
was an area of graphic design that had 
endless possibilities. Book covers were 
something that art students didn't consid¬ 
er doing in those days. Most of my fellow 
graduates went to work in the industry of 



Novel Use for Cards 



graphic design itself, i.e. packaging, cor¬ 
porate identities, etc. Nobody went into 
publishing, so for a time it was a trade 
that was a very well kept secret. 

Q. How did you develop the idea of 
what the image should look like? 

A. With The Inn-at Lake Devine we 
thought an old postcard would be good 
because it is a book about revisiting an 
old childhood vacation spot. We thought 
that this was the sort of postcard that the 
main character might have sent. I asked 
for images of old New England inns and 
images of lakes. We were really spoilt for 
choice by the selection (Teich Archives 
Staff Researcher] Debra Gust sent us. In 
the end we settled for a postcard of some 
chairs by the lake itself rather than trying 
to find the exact type of architec¬ 


ture that met the description of the inn in 
the book. Some things are best left to the 
imagination. 

Ladies' Man is actually a more modern 
book but we wanted it to tie in with the 
previous novel to create a series look. 
The book is funny, so using a nostalgic 
image hopefully adds humour and 
charm rather than historic accuracy. So 
we came back to the Teich Archives for 
more delectable postcards. This time I 
asked for postcards of men's accessories 
and also men in suits. I was very excited 
to spot the postcard of the "ladies' man 11 
being admired by the opposite sex. By 
cropping into the image I was able to 
avoid showing the man's face, again, not 
wanting to impose an image on the 
reader. 



The covers of the two books, Inn at Lake Devine and The Ladies' Man, both used postcards from the Teich Archives, 
but the images were cropped. Shown with the covers of the books are the two complete postcards. Curt Teich 
Archives 3BH803 (S.H. Churchill & Co.). 79 43. 6AH2712 (Lakeside Terrace, Cedar Grove Hotel, Lake fiomoseen, 
Vermont). 1936. 
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NOTES FROM THE RESEARCH DESK 


Q. Have you noticed any trend among 
designers to use vintage images? 

A. I think there is a trend among designers 
to use vintage images. The last decade of 
design seems marked by a nostalgia for 
the antique, which is reflected in fashion 
and interior design as well as publishing. 


So, the next time you are in a book store, 
think about what makes you stop and 
pick up an unknown book. If the answer 
is, "The cover," then the designers have 
done their job. □ 


How to find it in the 
Teich Archives... 


The following subject headings from 
the Teich Archives' computer index 
may be searched for topics related to 
this article: 

ADVERTISING, CLOTHING/ 

Hats, gloves 

ADVERTISING, CLOTHING/ 

Men's clothing 
ADVERTISING, CLOTHING/ 

Shoes, shoe accessories 

FASH ION/1940s men's 
FASHION/1950s men's 

HOTELS/Inns, guest house 

LANDSCAPES/Lakes 


by Debra Gust, 

Staff Researcher 

Online Use of Teich Archives Images. 

■ Planning a trip to a major US city? You 
might stop by the library or local 
bookstore to peruse the myriad of 
travel guides available. There are so 
many to choose from — Seattle on 
$25 a Day, Boston on a Budget. So 
why invest in a travel guide, which 
costs on the average $15 to $20 and 
will probably be obsolete next year, 
when you can get all the information 
you need for free? Next time you plan 
to visit Atlanta, Philadelphia or 
Sacramento, make your first stop the 
Internet at CitySearch.com for all the 
latest info on what's hot and what’s 
not. 

CitySearch.com is part of the TMCS 
family of Web sites which includes 
ticketmaster.com, cityauction.com, 
sidewalk.com, and livedaily.com. 

TMCS offers practical tools for living 
that make the Internet an indispens¬ 
able part of peoples' everyday lives. 
CitySearch touts itself as "a leading 
local portal and transactions company 
that provides in-depth local content 
and services to help people get things 
done online." 

Log on to this award-winning Web site 
to find a hotel room, purchase concert 
tickets, reserve a tee time, or find out 
who serves the best chocolate martini 


in town. The Chicago site tells you all 
you need to know about the Chicago 
Ping Pong Festival and how to apply 
for a fishing license. You can learn 
about Rambutan, the Filipino- 
American restaurant famous for its 
"mahjong tiles" (lemon-lime curd with 
vanilla ice cream and mango sauce). 
You can even voice your own opin¬ 
ions by voting in their "best of' polls. 

As you check out the CitySearch.com 
Web sites you'll notice the Large Letter 
postcards that illustrate this online info 
center. The use of Large Letter post¬ 
cards for thirty-two city sites were pur¬ 
chased from the Teich Archives earlier 
this year by TMCS to add visual inte- 
est to their CitySearch.com web 
pages. This was the largest for-profit 
usage sale to date for the Archives. 

The newest trend in the search for 
images is to go online, purchase and 
download - instant image gratification. 
Satisfy your need to own some of 
those luscious Large Letter postcards 
with an online shopping trip. Adorn 
your personal desktop with digital 
images from liquidart.com. Jeff 
Vorzimmer of Caliente Design is sell¬ 
ing his "Art of the Large Letter 
Postcard" screen saver through this 



The Teich Archives continues to be the source for targe Letter postcards , which are then used in a variety of ways. This "Greetings from Seattle " postcard can be found online at 
10 CitySearch.com. Curt Teich Archives 2BH348. 1942. 





















KNICKERBOCKER HOTEL, HOT SPRINGS. ARK. 



The Teich Archives has nearly 29,000 views of hotels, motels, and inns around the world. Several years ago Bob Stein, a Chicago marketing executive, used the Teich Archives to 
complete an archive of hotel postcards in Illinois . He is currently working on a project to document the hotel industry in the entire United States. Curt Teich Archives A77218 
1918. 


Web site. This visual collection show¬ 
cases some of the best Large Letter 
postcards from the Curt Teich 
Collection. Liquidart.com says, 
Whimsical and wondrous, these post¬ 
cards capture a time, place or mood, 
and never fail to make you smile." A 
free trial version allows you to view 
twelve images for thirty days. You can 
also purchase the full collection of 
twenty-five images online. Sales of this 
attractive screen saver will provide 
royalties for the Teich Archives. 

Successful Project Inspires National 

Collection. 

■ A few years ago Chicago marketing 
executive, Bob Stein, came to the 
Archives in search of Chicago hotel 
postcards. Stein's firm, CSF Marketing, 
represented many hotels over the 
years and this sparked an interest in 
collecting hotel postcards. As his col¬ 
lection grew he realized its potential 
historical significance. His personal 
collection was becoming a visual 
archive of the Illinois hotel industry. 
When he contacted the Illinois 
Hotel/Motel Association and found 
out there was no formal visual archive 
of hotel images, he decided to take 
his collecting a step further. 

Over the course of many months Stein 
visited the Teich Archives and Chicago 
hotel postcards were systematically 
pulled for his perusal. He cross refer¬ 
enced the Archives' images with his 
own collection, compiling what he 
considered to be a well rounded col¬ 


lection of all the Chicago hotels that 
advertised by postcard. Color laser 
copies were made of all the Teich 
cards missing from his personal collec¬ 
tion, front and back. Stein then had 
an artist create actual postcards from 
these copies. Stein was so delighted 
with the results of this project, he 
returned to the Archives to repeat the 
process and compile a complete visual 
document of hotel postcards for the 
entire state of Illinois. After carefully 
arranging them in leather bound 
albums, he presented this beautiful 
collection to the Illinois Hotel/Motel 
Association. 

This past July, Bob Stein again 
approached the Archives staff with an 
even bigger proposal. He found a 
benefactor willing to support a similar 
project creating a postcard archive of 
hotels for the entire United States. 
Stein already spent many months con¬ 
tacting postcard dealers from around 
the country, and with their help he 
thoroughly searched the market for 
what was available. This collection will 
now be enhanced with images from 
the Teich Archives. And so the process 
begins again, this time on a much larg¬ 
er scale. 

Stein sees this project taking on many 
forms, possibly being digitized so it 
could eventually be accessed from the 
Internet. The anonymous benefactor 
behind the project has strong ties to 
the hotel/motel industry and has pre¬ 
viously endowed many industry relat¬ 


ed projects. It is his desire that the fin¬ 
ished product reside in a not-for-profit 
entity that will make it available as a 
historical visual resource for the hotel 
industry and the public. □ 

Visit During the 
Holidays 



The Lake County Discovery Museum 
will be open every day during the 
Holiday season except Christmas Day 
and New Year's Day. Museum hours 
are Monday through Saturday from 
11:00 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. 
and Sunday from 1:00 to 
4:30 p.m. 


Seasons Greetings 
from the Museum 
staff. 
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New Cards Always in Season 

by Katherine Hamilton-Smith, Curator of Historical Resources 



Hooray, Koo>rAy! 
An autumn day! 
And Teddy bear 
V/ill ioin tKe pla\ 
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The l ake County Discovery Museum's new exhibition, Bringing the World Home is a permanent exhibit dedicated to postcards. While the exhibit is permanent, parts of it will 
change on a regular basis. "Treasures of a Collector" features items from the John High Collection such as the twelve months and four seasons postcards. November 7908 is shown 
above. 
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Bringing the World Home, the new exhi¬ 
bition on the history and significance of 
postcards is open! this 3,000 square 
foot exhibition is the only permanent 
large-scale exhibition on this subject in 
the United States. 

Bringing the World Home is permanent 
in the sense that the exhibit will be in 
place for the foreseeable future. But 
"permanent" doesn't mean that the 
items on display will never change. 

Many sections of Bringing the World 
Home will be changed on an ongoing 
basis — some as frequently as every 
month. 

In "Treasures of a Collector/' items from 
the magnificent collections of John 
High (see Image Fife , volume 9, Number 
1) will be changed frequently. Frequent 
change in this exhibition is a mandate 
from Mr. High himself, who wants the 
public to see as much of his collection 
as possible. In "The Illustrated Year" 
case, where Mr. High's twelve months 
and four seasons postcards are dis¬ 
played, the cards will be changed 
according to the calendar. At the time 
of this writing, for example, stunning 
cards from the month of October and 
12 the autumn season share the case. Other 


sections of Mr. High's exhibition, such as 
Peter Pan and Alice in Wonderland, 
ABCs and 123s, and especially the 
woven silk postcards for which his col¬ 
lection is most famous, will change fre¬ 
quently too. 

In "Collector's Showcase," postcards 
from private collections are changed 
every few months. Currently, fortune¬ 


telling postcards from the private 
collection of Californian Janet Baer 
are featured. And in "Millions of 
Postcards," two long cases hold some 
forty postcards, which are changed 
according to seasons and themes. 

This past summer when the postcard 
exhibit first opened, cards with a 
patriotic theme were selected to corre¬ 
spond with the 4th of July. Currently, 
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Museum Receives 
State Awards 


Katherine Hamilton-Smith, Curator of 
Historical Resources, was awarded 
Curator of the Year by the Illinois 
Association of Museums. The award 
recognizes achievements and excellence 
in the museum field. 


Katherine has been with the Museum 
since 1982 when she was hired to orga¬ 
nize the industrial archives of the Curt 
Teich Company of Chicago. Katherine 
took this unknown, inaccessible mass of 
material and turned it into what is now 
considered one of the nation's most sig¬ 
nificant and accessible collections of 
images documenting the twentieth 
century. 


In 1996, Katherine was given the addi¬ 
tional responsibility of curating the 
Museum's Lake County objects and 
archival collections, and was assigned 
as Exhibit Project Coordinator for the 
Museum's $2.2 million exhibit renova¬ 
tion which opened this past June. A 
project this size, spanning over several 
years, could have easily gotten out of 
control. Katherine's complete devotion, 
personal touch, and sense of humor 
kept the project moving forward, focused, 
and fun. 

The Museum was given an Award of 
Excellence by the Illinois Association of 
Museums for it's Star Wars collectibles 
exhibit A Matter of Life and Darth: the 
Star Wars Phenonmenon (November 19, 
1999-July 31, 2000). The award recog¬ 
nizes the exhibit's creativity, excellent 
quality, use of available resources, and its 
meeting of professional standards. □ 


Changing items on exhibit Is the best 
way to give the public the widest possi¬ 
ble contact with the treasures in the 
Teich Archives. Every time you visit the 
Museum's galleries, you'll see something 
new and fun. It's definitely worth the trip 
no matter how far away you live! □ 


The ‘Millions of fostcards* section of the Bringing the World Home exhibition features two rails with postcards 
which charge according fo seasons or themes. f*holo courtesy of less Smith/PI IOTOSMITH. 2000. 13 


Who isn't interested in the future? Through the ages people worldwide have been fascinated, sought out fortune 
tellers and seers, and looked to oracles for guidance. Janet Baer began collecting fortune telling cards many years 
ago after she was chosen to he a fortune teller at a community fair. This card is from her private collection which is 
currently featured in the "Collector's Showcase " 


cards with autumn themes such as the 
harvest, apple and grape picking, foot¬ 
ball, Halloween, Thanksgiving, and 
Veteran's Day are featured until 
December, when the cases will change 
again to reflect winter themes. 


A favorite section of Bringing the World 
Home is the "Celebrity Postcard" case. 
Every few months the Museum brings 
in postcards sent to or from a famous 
person. Currently, three postcards sent 
from beloved American artist Norman 
Rockwell to his long time assistant 
Louis Lamone are featured. One of 
the cards, sent from Italy, is signed 
"Normano Rockwellano." Upcoming 
features in the Celebrity Postcard section 
include postcards to or from American 
entrepreneur Mary Kay of Mary Kay 
Cosmetics, Spanish artist Pablo Picasso, 
and American Harlem Renaissance 
writer and poet Langston Hughes, to 
name just a few. 


If you are interested in having your 
postcard collection considered for the 
"Collector's Showcase," please call 
Katherine Hamilton-Smith or Christine 
Pyle in the Collections Department at 
847-526-8638 or e-mail Katherine at 
teicharchives@co.lake.il.us. And if you 
are planning a visit to the Museum, 
give us a call to find out what's current¬ 
ly on exhibition. We've planned it so 
there is always something new to see. 







Thank you to all 
our Contributors 

The Friends of the Lake County Discovery 
Museum thank all members for their sup¬ 
port of the Curt Teich Postcard Archives, 
The Teich Archives is the largest public 
collection of postcards and related mate¬ 
rials in the United States. Members con¬ 
tributions aid in the ongoing effort to pre¬ 
serve the postcards and to provide the 
proper storage for new items that are 
accepted into the collection. We would 
like to especially thank the following: 

New Mem bers 

Lynne Bailey 
Daniel Buck 

Penny and Chuck Freeman 

Aubrey Ed Fuller 

Nancy Hanks 

Carol and Richard Hann 

Bill Hinchliff 

Kenneth Klabunde 

Janice A. Knox 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert J. Litterst 

Jack Martin 

James I. Morgan 

Kathleen Porturica 

Michael Rascoe 

Ken Seymore 

Michael Valent 

Contributing 

Gail Hendricks 

Sustaining 

Henry Feldman 
Ron Menchine 

Mr. and Mrs. R. Norton Richards 

We would also like to thank the following 
people for their recent donations to the 
library: 

Propaganda Postcards of World War II 
by Ron Menchine 
Ron Menchine 

I PM Catalogue of Picture Postcards and 
Year Book 1980 compile by j.H.D.Smith 
Issue of the following publications: 
Postcard Classics 
Deltiology 

The Post Card Deafer 
Bob Conrich 

The Century Club Memorial Acqui¬ 
sition Fund, established by postcard 
dealer and author Susan Brown 
Nicholson, will grow into an endowment 
from which the Teich Archives can extract 
funds to make purchases of postcards 
and related materials for the collections. 
Donations to the fund begin at $100.00. 

For more information about membership 
or the Century Club Memorial acquisition 
14 fund, please call 847-526-8638. □ 


Postcard Art 
Competition/ 
Exhibition 2001 

The Curt Teich Postcard Archives is spon¬ 
soring the fourth Postcard Art 
Competition/Exhibition (PACE), and 
entries most be received at the Archives 
no later than January 1, 2001. PACE 
offers artists the unique challenge of pro¬ 
ducing original works in postcard size. 

The competition is open to artists eigh¬ 
teen and older working in any medium 
reproducible by photographic process. 
The artwork must be 4" X 6" and matted 
in a window mat cut in an 8" X 10" mat- 
board. The artwork will be judged on 
creativity, technical expertise, content, 
and the ease with which the design can 
be reproduced in the postcard format 

For official rules and an entry form, 
you can visit our Web site at 
www. co. I a ke. i I. us/forest/ctpa. htm. 

There you can print out the entry form, 
and view the 1999 PACE winners. Sets of 
the winning postcards from 1999, 1997, 
and 1995 are available through the Teich 
Archives for $9.60 (members) or $10.50 
(non-members). 

An exhibition, "The Art Is In the Cards II," 
featuring the twelve winning entries and 
the twenty-four merit award winners will 
open in April 2001 at the Lake County 
Discovery Museum. The exhibit will trav¬ 
el to various galleries and exhibit sites 
throughout the year after it closes in June 
at the Museum. 

For more information on submitting art¬ 
work or becoming a Sponsoring Patron 
for PACE, contact Debra Gust at 847- 
526-8638 or e-mail her at 
dgust@co.lake.il.us. □ 


INDICIA 

Images from the Curt Teich Archives are 
included as illustrations in many and 
varied publications. Indicia is an annotat¬ 
ed "booklist" of recent publications and 
exhibitions in which "Teich Archives 
images appear. 

□ Lipman, Elinor. The Ladies Man. New 
York: Vintage Books, 1999. 



On the cover of this novel is a 
headless man. Well, not headless 
exactly, but the cropping of the 
image strategically eliminated his 
head. The man is in a sharp, perfect¬ 
ly-pressed three-piece suit of a cut 
associated with the late 1940s. He's 
walking across the street and adjust¬ 
ing his pocket handkerchief. He 
could be Pierce Brosnan or Tom 
Selleck or some other drop-dead 
handsome guy. Behind him and to 
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The Lincoln Highway was the first roadway to cross the United States. This postcard showing a dirigible crossing over 
the highway was used in an article for American Motorcyclist the author has written a series of articles based on his 
experience traveling the highway from coast to coast on his Yamaha Venture. Curt Teich Archives 1625-30. 1930. 





the right stands a woman dressed 
smartly in a plum-colored suit with a 
fur stole over her arm. She looks 
pert and interested. She's eyeing the 
man. Does she know him or is she 
just intriguied? 

This image comes from a Teich 
Archives postcard. Like the use of a 
vintage postcard on the cover of 
another Elinor Lipman novel, The Inn 
at Lake Divine , this images sets a 
tone and tells a story all in one. 

That's the whole point of book cov¬ 
ers. The image is supposed to make 
you stop as you pass the new publi¬ 
cations table at Barnes and Noble. It 
is supposed to make you stop and 
wonder. Does she know him or is 
she just intriguied? I guess you'll have 
to read the book. 

See page 9 for more on this book 
and on the choice of a postcard for 
the cover. 

□ Greg Harrison, "The Lincoln Logs: 
Riding the Original Transcontinental 
Highway/' American Motorcyclist 
(March 2000), 38-47. 

Carl Fisher, founder of the Indian¬ 
apolis Motor Speedway Company, 
announced his dream of a transcon¬ 
tinental highway that would link 
New York with San Francisco in 
1912. He wanted the road to be 
finished in time for tourists to use it 
to attend the 1915 Panama-Pacific 
Exposition in San Francisco. His 
dream did become reality, although 
not quite on schedule and not quite 
on budget. 

Today, it's hard to follow the begin¬ 
ning of the Lincoln Highway, 
because it starts in New York City. 

And unlike the Statue of Liberty or 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, the 
Lincoln Highway isn't big and tall, 
it's flat and undistinguished. It can 
also be challenging to follow the 
route of the original Lincoln 
Highway across the United States 
these days. The old roadbed some¬ 
times peters out into a dirt track 
where it can be found only with the 
most diligent effort. 

But you can follow the old road, and 
if you do, the trip will give you a 
glimpse of the variety and fun of 
automobile travel before interstates. 
You will doubtless see coffee shops 
shaped like coffee pots, hotels 
shaped like ships, and scores of great 
neon signs. You'll travel along wind¬ 
ing country highways just footsteps 
away from farmhouses, and hear the 
leaves on trees shiver as your car -or 
in this case, motorcycle — speeds 
past. 


The Grand View Ship Hotel is one of the wonderful sights along the t incoln Highway. ’Tlte only steamboat in the 
mountains“ is located seventeen miles west of Bedford, Pennsylvania. The Teich Archives holds more than 250 
images of the Lincoln Highway. Curt Teich Archives 2CP2524. 1952. 


"The Lincoln Logs" is part one of a 
series of articles written about author 
Greg Harrison's experience traveling 
the old Lincoln Highway coast to 
coast on his Yamaha Venture. 

Vintage postcards from the Teich 
Archives are coupled with shots of 
the same spots today. 

□ Sara Kennedy, "Three Perfect Days in 
Tampa/St. Pete," Hemispheres , May 
2000, pages 70-78, and Jan 
Sheehan, "Three Perfect Days in 
Denver," Hemispheres, July 2000, 
pages 74-82. 

"Three Perfect Days" is an on-going 
feature appearing in Hemispheres 
magazine, the in-flight magazine of 
United Airlines. Each month a new 
city is highlighted and extolled. In 
the case of several recent "Three 
Perfect Days" articles, postcards from 
the Teich Archives have been among 


the illustrations; the only vintage 
images used. 

The folks at Hemispheres call "Three 
Perfect Days" the ideal itinerary for 
the busiest people on the planet, 
offering choices on dining, muse¬ 
ums, weather, associated Web sites, 
and the arts for potential visitors. 
Each article is written by a writer 
from the local area, which gives the 
information authority and a sort of 
local truth. After all, only a local can 
really tell a visitor where to get the 
best chili in town. 

Evidently, "Three Perfect Days" 
is a popular feature with United 
travelers. It has been made into a 
television series and a book. If you 
haven't traveled on United Airlines 
lately, you can check out "Three 
Perfect Days" on their Web site at 
www.hemispheresmagazine.com. □ 


Hemispheres magazine has an on-going feature titled, "Three Perfect Days, " which uses Large letter postcards from 
the Teich Archives to illustrate the article. This colorful Large Letter card from Colorarb was used to illustrate the 
article when Denver was the featured city. Curt Teich Archives OBH2699. 1940. 
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The Museum is located about 40 miles northwest of Chicago in the 
Lakewood Forest Preserve, Route 176 and Fairfield Road, 
Wauconda, IL 60084 (847) 526-8638. 


The Curt Teich Company operated in Chicago 
from 1890 to 1978 as a printer of postcards, 
advertising pamphlets and brochures, maps, 
blotters, and sundry other printed items. The 
company eventually became the largest vol¬ 
ume producer of postcards in the world. Over 
the span of 80 years of business, Teich saved 
copies of everything his firm printed, including 
most of the original photographic layout work. 
In this way he established an industrial 
archives that now exists as the nucleus of the 
Curt Teich Postcard Archives at the Lake 
County Discovery Museum. It is the intention 
of the Museum to preserve this resource and 
to research and analyze the importance post¬ 
card views have for understanding the history 
of the twentieth century. 

IMAGE FILE is published by the Lake County 
Discovery Museum: Curt Teich Postcard 
Archives, whirli is a section of the Lake 
County Forest Preserves. ISSN-07430-7617. 

Image File provides a forum for discussions 
related to twentieth century culture. Articles, 
review essays, and news items will be consid¬ 
ered for puolication. Guidelines for submission 
of articles are available upon roauest Ijy writ¬ 
ing to the Publications Editor, Lake County 
Discovery Museum, Curt Teich Archives, 
Wauconda, IL 60084. 

The Chicago Manual of Style 14th edition 
(Chicago, 1993) is used as the standard for 
style and footnote format. Decisions on manu¬ 
scripts will be rendered within four weeks of 
submissions. Offer., lo review books or sugges¬ 
tions of books to review are welcomed. 

Christine A. Pyle, Editor, Image File 

Subscription to Image File is a benefit of 
membership to the Friends of the Lake County 
Discovery Museum. The Lake County 
LTiscovery Museum is a not for profit agency. 

Lake County Discovery Museum, Lakewood 
Forest Preserve, 27277 Forest Preserve Drive, 
Wauconda, Illinois 60084, U.S.A. 



















